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THE ELEMENTS OF CROCE'S AESTHETIC— A 
CRITICISM. 

I have endeavored to show in a previous article 1 that a 
good deal of confusion attends Croce's presentation of 
logical principles. The distinctive characteristics of sensa- 
tion concepts and thought are by no means definitely ex- 
pressed, and the functions assigned to each at different 
phases in the course of experience are contradictory ; while 
his classification of concepts is both logically invalid and 
untrue to actual facts. But Croce's whole work aims at 
forming a more or less complete philosophic system whose 
main divisions are essentially interconnected ; it is therefore 
quite legitimate to consider his theories of aesthetic as these 
are affected by the inadequacy of his Logic ; and although 
this reverses his own order of treatment, still he has him- 
self united the two provinces so closely that the inversion 
is not material. 

I. I shall consider first his twofold division of knowl- 
edge, together with the theory of intuition, sensation and 
concepts. 

Sensation (in the Logic) is for Croce essentially cogni- 
tive 2 ; a view which fully accords with his division of knowl- 
edge into the two familiar forms, intuitive and logical ; and 
since nothing is more important in philosophic speculation 
than the primary definitions, his development of this dichot- 

1 Journal of Philosophy. XVII, 17. 

2 "Sensation must be conceived as something cognitive, as a cognitive act." 
Logic, p. 3. 
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omy demands most careful consideration. Its full expres- 
sion takes the following form: — Knowledge either (a) is 
obtained through the imagination ; is of the individual ; of 
individual things; and productive of images; or (b) is 
obtained through intellect ; is of the universal ; of relations 
between things ; and productive of concepts. 3 This paral- 
lelism plainly implies that our knowledge of relations is 
obtained only through the intellect; an implication of the 
highest importance in view of later developments. 

From this standpoint Croce next proceeds to emphasize 
the value and complete independence of intuitive knowl- 
edge, which, contrary to the generally accepted theory 
which subordinates it to logical knowledge, develops and 
persists without any direct support from concepts. For this 
view, as is well known, many weighty arguments have been 
advanced by various writers ; but none, I think, have ever 
approached Croce's in feebleness and irrelevancy He cites 
specific instances of intuitions which, he maintains, are thus 
wholly free from conceptual elements; — "the outline of a 
country ; a musical motive ; the words of a lyric." 4 Surely 
no illustrations could more inadequately serve his purpose ; 
for, being intuitions, they are necessarily the result of that 
form of knowledge which he has called intuitive; while 
all relations, on the other hand, must arise (with concepts) 
from logical knowledge. It at once follows therefore that 
from the objects of intuitive knowledge in question rela- 
tions must be completely absent; but how can this be for 
a moment maintained? Relations, and extremely complex 
relations, are of the very being of a map, a melody, a poem ; 
in the one case exact and involved spatial relations, in the 
others delicately balanced temporal, tonal and rhythmic; 
so much so indeed that all would serve equally well to 

3 Aesthetic, p. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. Cf. p. 14 — "the contour of Sicily" ; and contrast the much 
vaguer instances (p. 7) of ' intuitions without space and time — a tint of sky 
and of sentiment." 
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support Green's theory of the relational character of reality; 
for the slightest relational disturbance is amply sufficient 
to destroy or at least distort their truth and beauty. 

It is in fact very remarkable that such a position should 
be assumed by a writer who, like Croce, is here primarily 
concerned with Art rather than with knowledge. For it 
is surely a perfectly obvious truth that artistic mastery 
(whether this takes the form of talent or of genius) con- 
sists essentially in the power of divining and expressing 
true relations; and the fact that this capacity may appear, 
to those who do not possess it, to be instinctive or scarcely 
self-conscious does not alter its essential character. The 
devastating effects of a half-tone error, of a faulty tempo, 
of a superfluous foot in scansion, are painfully familiar 
to every amateur ; and the entire course of aesthetic educa- 
tion consists in the struggle to acquire proper control over 
the relational elements of art. Croce indeed himself recog- 
nizes this (p. 16) ; but as he has already excluded relations, 
because of their logical origin, from intuitive knowledge, 
he is now forced to bring them in again ; which he does by 
means of two further distinctions, vital to his whole theory, 
but here introduced almost as side issues. 

The first of these is that the intuitions in question "may 
be intuitive facts without a shadow of intellective relation" ; 
the second is that even if, and when, concepts are present, 
these "are no longer concepts. They have been concepts, 
but have now become simple elements of intuition." 8 Both 
these qualifications of his original contention are all im- 
portant ; for the first raises the question — are relations also, 
like knowledge itself, of two kinds — intellective and (let 
us say) intuitional? Is it possible for intuitions to include 
relations which are truly such, although they are not con- 
ceptual, not universal, not intellective ? Such a distinction 

" Ibid., p. 3 ; italics mine ; cf. p. 36 — "knowledge by concepts is knowledge 
of relations of things, and those things are intuitions." 
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should surely have been placed with the other bases of the 
entire theory, rather than brought in as an insignificant 
allusion without any further elaboration. The second, 
again, when taken in conjunction with the treatment of 
concepts in the Logic, gives to the whole argument a course 
so markedly devious as almost to suggest that Croce's con- 
tentions arise ad hoc from his philosophy, instead of his 
philosophy proceeding from his reasoning. For we find in 
the Logic that concepts are expressly the work of thought, 
which derives explicit concepts from representations; the 
transformation is thoroughgoing, for "the appearance of 
the concept transfigures the representations on which it 
arises, making them other than they formerly were" ; 8 the 
statement is distinct and emphatic, and in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the concepts thus formed will persist as such. Here, how- 
ever, we find the bare assertion, advanced without any 
grounds whatever, that when concepts become mingled 
with intuitions, they thereupon not only cease to be concepts 
but actually become "simple elements of intuition," to which 
they were previously diametrically opposed in character. 
One result then of the intermingling of intuitions and con- 
cepts is that the concepts cease to exist altogether, becom- 
ing merged in intuition. But when Croce's philosophy de- 
mands it, the consequence of this apposition is altogether 
different; for (p. 52) "the product of intuition placed in 
contact with the concept" is history! When therefore I 
draw the map of a country, the concepts and relations con- 
cerned in the resultant intuition are either not "intellec- 
tive," or they have ceased to exist; but when I narrate its 
history, .then the concepts persist as such and contribute 
their due part to the final result ! 

Croce supplements this radically faulty analysis of the 

8 Logic, pp. 4, 18, 149. "Representation" is, with Croce, equivalent to "in- 
tuition." 
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nature of knowledge and intuition by adducing two further 
specific instances of the contrast he desires to maintain. / 
Promessi Sposi, then, is intuitional, while Schopenhauer's 
work is intellective ; and the only further explanation given 
of the difference is, that their purposes and results are 
different. But this mere citation of a difference which is 
after all patent to the most casual observation is in no sense 
an explanation ; I account for very little by saying e. g. that 
the difference between machine guns and heavy artillery 
is that they fire different projectiles. All this is mere phil- 
osophical dogmatism, without a single characteristic worthy 
of serious epistemological argument. 

It is equally impossible to reconcile the accompanying 
description of sensation with the functions that are assigned 
to it in the Logic. There (to repeat) sensation is essentially 
cognitive, and so operates as a true antecedent to thought 
itself. 7 But when, in the Aesthetic, Croce desires to de- 
marcate intuition from sensation, this becomes "formless 
matter" producing not cognition but "animality, whatever 
is brutal and impulsive in man." Even when this matter 
becomes assimilated by spiritual activity, it is only to be- 
come form — it "gives place to concrete form" ; so that it is 
difficult to conceive any sense in which such sensational 
content can be said to be truly cognitive in any way prior 
to the distinctive functions of thought; for again (p. 12) 
sensation "does not change its quality according to its rich- 
ness or poverty, operating alike in a rudimentary or in a 
developed organism"; surely its inherent incapacity and 
worthlessness from the point of view of cognition could not 
be more forcibly expressed. 

Nor is Croce in the slightest degree less dogmatic and 
more illuminating as to the method by which this defective- 

7 Logic, p. 3. 

8 Aesthetic, p. 9. 
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ness of sensation is overcome. The difficulty, as is well 
known, is one of the most serious that epistemology has to 
face ; indeed it is not, I think, too much to say that it has 
hitherto proved unsurmountable. This (in my opinion) 
is but the inevitable result of the general mode of presenting 
the problem. If we limit ourselves from the outset to sensa- 
tion as merely subjective mental content, then it must prove 
wholly impossible to transcend our self-imposed barriers 
so as to attain knowledge in any true sense of that term. 9 
But however that may be, Croce himself makes no attempt 
whatever to solve the problem he has raised; he is content 
with the bare assertion that sensation is actually so trans- 
formed that knowledge, either intuitive or logical, is 
achieved. "The spirit does not obtain intuitions otherwise 
than by making, forming, expressing. Matter, conquered 
by form, gives place to concrete form. Elaboration of 
sensation is intuition. That which does not objectify itself 
in expression is not intuition." 10 All this may of course 
be quite true ; it may indeed, as mysticism, be extremely 
valuable. But it must be remembered that Croce has chosen 
to approach his subject from the philosophic standpoint; 
his aim, on his own showing, is the theoretic analysis of the 
whole development of knowledge and experience ; and from 
this point of view, the best mysticism is after all but poor 
philosophy. What his subject demands from him, then, is 
not the bare assertion that this or that happens; but (what 
we very rarely obtain) good evidence that it does occur, 
together with some explanation of why or how it does so. 
Consider in this respect e.g. that principle so funda- 
mental to his theory of Art — the identity of intuition and 
expression. Its various statements are all equally em- 
phatic: — "Every true intuition is also expression. It is 
impossible to distinguish intuition from expression. They 

9 Cf. Mind. XXVII, pp. 311. . . .and contrast Aesthetic, p. 21. 
i» Aesthetic, pp. 9, 12, 13. 
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are not two, but one." 11 But what is it, let us ask, that is 
thus expressed? To reply "intuitions" is plainly tautolo- 
gous, for the two terms are identical; but if on the other 
hand it is a content of any kind — let us say idea or image 
or fact or object (Croce cites "intuition of a geometrical 
figure") — then the question — fundamental in epistemology 
if not in art — at once arises — How is this content, what- 
ever its nature, formed or obtained ? Again we cannot say 
by intuition, for this denotes "expression" — the expression 
therefore of some content which must have been previously 
formed; so that the whole problem of the advance within 
experience from formless material sensation to some higher 
content is left in complete obscurity, except for the vague 
assertions which I have just quoted; and to rest content 
with the statement that knowledge is obtained either 
"through the imagination or through intellect" is to bring 
back into modern philosophy the worst type of scholastic- 
ism. 

It appears however impossible to ascertain, from the 
terms employed by Croce, whether intuition denotes a con- 
tent or an activity. If it is identical with "expression" it 
must be activity or process ; and in consonance with this we 
find (p. 13) "intuitive activity possesses intuitions." On 
the other hand we have elsewhere the explicit identification 
of intuitions with content of various kinds, as in the in- 
stances already cited (p. 3) ; to which must be added (p. 
36) "Intuitions are, this river, this lake." The same ambi- 
guity marks the reference to perception on p. 5, where 
"perception" may mean either the objects cognized, or the 
consciousness of those objects, which is of course an alto- 
gether different thing. So that Croce has here, like several 
other recent writers, failed to distinguish psychical or 
spiritual activity from the content or objects with which 
that activity is concerned ; and thus the dilemma arises — If 

11 Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 
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intuition means content, then it cannot be identical with 
expression ; if on the other hand it denotes merely expres- 
sive activity, then the prior formation of the content that 
is so expressed is left unexplained ; as would appear from 
p. 19, where intuition "is distinguished, as form, from 
psychic material" ; but nothing is said as to how, or why, 
such material should lend itself to this bestowal of "form" ; 
and this, from every point of view, is the crux of the whole 
problem. 

A further complication follows from Croce's subjectivist 
position with regard to external or physical reality ; for the 
intuition, as such, lacks the attribute of this form of reality, 
which must be explicitly conferred upon it by "the applica- 
tion of an abstract concept which is physical, or belonging 
to external nature" ; and this again is not "a truly real 
reality, (but) a construction or abstraction of the intellect." 
Obscure as these assertions undeniably are, they certainly 
confirm Dr. Wildon Carr's opinion that "Croce denies or 
rejects the reality of the external world." Intuitions then 
must not only share the obvious defects of all merely sub- 
jective content, but must also fall within the scope of the 
problem of the origin of such content in its relation to "truly 
real reality." 12 

2. A further, and perhaps (from Croce's particular 
standpoint) a much more serious result of this rigid identi- 
fication of intuition and expression, is that it cripples from 
the outset the author's theory of Art; for artistic ability, 
even when it becomes genius, loses all qualitative distinction 
from ordinary experience and becomes merely a question 
of quantity. Croce seems to revert here to the ante-Kantian 
position of Hume: — "intuitions are always of sensations 
and impressions. Art is the expression of impressions." 13 
Now Croce has previously asserted (p. 12) that so far as 

12 Ibid., p. 397. Mind, XXIX. p. 208 and he. cit. ante. 

13 Aesthetic, pp. 21, 22. 
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sensations are concerned no quantitative change whatever 
is of the slightest value; "sensation does not change its 
quality according to its richness or poverty" ; its trans- 
formation (although it is never explained or described) 
is there held to be essentially qualitative — "a qualitative 
formal difference." If then the necessity of such a qualita- 
tive change is maintained in the case of sensations, there 
can be no prima facie reasons at least for wholly excluding 
it from intuitions and for restricting these (as Croce does) 
to a mere quantitative increase, which, when sensations are 
concerned, is of no value whatever. It follows therefore 
that the essential "complexity, complication and difficulty" 
which are the hallmark of artistry become mere matters 
of the quantity of intuitions, and further, of what these 
again are always based on — sensations and impressions. 
But to such a view there are two serious objections. In the 
first place it would seem to contradict plain facts of biogra- 
phy and history. Many unquestioned geniuses have passed 
through strikingly limited experience; their "sensations 
and impressions" have been, by comparison, of the very 
scantiest : — Wordsworth, Emerson, Keats, Francis Thomp- 
son and the blind seer Milton ; not even Shakespeare's "im- 
pressions and sensations" account for his unrivalled emi- 
nence. And secondly, if genius is thus but a mere quanti- 
tative abundance of intuitions, then all work that is truly 
creative must be impossible ; for the artist, no matter how 
he may juggle with the inner content of his spirit, can but 
reproduce this in one form or another; he can never see 
"the light that never was, on sea or land." "No one has 
ever seen" remarked some one to Turner, "any sunsets like 
that." "True" replied the painter; "don't you wish we 
could?"; Corot again ceased painting when full daylight 
revealed every detail. Croce, however, would seem to 
agree here with the critic; he would trace every work of 
art to an ultimate foundation in the mere quantity of actual 
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sensational and impressional experience, the only other 
possible factor then being "form, — taking possession of 
psychic material, — expression," (p. 19) ; a view which 
seems however absolutely impotent to account for creative 
activity, — 

"Such gift allowed to man 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star." 

Still pursuing the treatment of content, we find (p. 26) 
that this can never "possess some determinate or deter- 
minable quality .... it has no determinable qualities until 
transformation takes place. We know nothing of its na- 
ure." All the diversity of intuitions then depends here not 
upon content, but on form. As against this however, "it 
is the matter, the content, that differentiates one of our 
intuitions from another; form is constant," (p. 9); here 
differentiation is due wholly to the content, and the two 
passages appear to be directly contradictory ; but the second 
seems to be supported by the statement — "intuition is dis- 
tinguished as form from what is felt and suffered"; 14 for 
otherwise feeling itself is wholly lacking in distinguishable 
qualities, and we are forced to the conclusion that the entire 
province of feeling is (a) neutral and colorless, and (b) 
dependent for its differentiation upon some kind of intui- 
tion. But again, since all intuition is essentially expres- 
sion, it would follow that all feeling and suffering without 
exception must lend itself to expression; whereas it is a 
matter of everyday experience that by far the greater part 
of our feeling is absolutely inexpressible in any way what- 
ever ; we can neither adequately describe it nor impart it 
to another ; unless he also actually feels it, he must remain 
unconscious of it ; and all aesthetic intercourse is restricted 
to the latest formed and most delicate and refined elements 

14 Aesthetic, p. 19. It is obvious that both views alike add to the difficulties 
attending Croce's subjectivist ontology. 
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of the total feeling content. Once again then Croce's artistic 
theory comes into direct conflict with the facts of psy- 
chology. 

A parallel confusion marks the distinction which he 
draws between philosophy, science and art, when this is 
compared with the treatment of the point in the Logic. 
There the true philosophic concept, to which science can 
never attain, is at once concrete and universal. If science 
attempts to overcome this incompleteness it must "enter 
the philosophic circle, posit concepts such as the atom, ether, 
vital force, space. These are true and proper philosophic 
efforts." 15 This general principle (that a complete science 
merges in philosophy) may be accepted; but the manner 
in which Croce applies this truth seems open to serious 
objections. For in what sense do the concepts cited here 
(atom etc.) differ from concepts that are purely scientific? 
Would scientists themselves admit that they possess this 
exclusively non-scientific character? And if science, in 
formulating such concepts, becomes philosophy, what con- 
cepts remain which the scientist, as such, is permitted to 
employ ? Apparently none ; in his distinctive role he ceases 
to exist, and must either content himself with the ideas of 
ordinary uncritical experience or become a professed phi- 
losopher. Further, the concepts here in question, being 
"true philosophical efforts," must be both universal and 
concrete; but how can ether and vital force e.g., be re- 
garded either as concrete or as universal in the sense given 
to those terms by Croce throughout the Logic? Surely 
if these ideas are not abstract that term has no meaning; 
and when again we turn to p. 397, we find physical or ex- 
ternal nature there described as nothing more than an 
abstract concept, "a construction of the intellect"; so that 
while "nature" as a whole is abstract, its elements — atom, 

18 Logic, pp. 46, 49. Aesthetic, p. SO. 
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ether and so on — are concrete and universal. Space, again, 
is here truly philosophic; how then, as in the Logic, can 
"triangle" be but an abstract and fictional pseudo-concept ? 
Once more the two standpoints are plainly in absolute con- 
tradiction. 

3. If finally we consider, as we are quite entitled to do, 
Croce's philosophy of human experience as a whole, we 
seem forced to the conclusion that it fails more completely 
to attain its ostensible object than any of the great historic 
systems which he so freely criticizes. For after all, wide 
as are the gaps which these leave in our knowledge, they 
do in some true sense of the word explain something ; great 
as are the problems which still remain unsolved, we do 
really comprehend after studying them more than we did 
before ; each thinker, with all his defects, does clear up some 
aspects of the whole development. But Croce only succeeds 
in appearing to do this by a petitio principii which is none 
the less actual because he is not himself conscious of it; 
for I would not be understood to question in the least 
degree either the sincerity of his attempt or the high value 
of his work on subjects which are, however, of but sub- 
sidiary importance. But the success of his theory of the 
development of the great provinces of experience is wholly 
illusory. It really explains in the end nothing whatever; 
on the contrary, each of the principal stages is, in its turn, 
employed to account for another, while the final result is 
then regarded as one chief original source of the very ex- 
perience from which it itself arose ; thus leading to nothing 
more than a fallacious and theoretically valueless circle of 
argument. 

For although Croce divides knowledge into the two 
forms intuitive and logical, still he rests both of these on 
but one and the same ultimate basis — that is on intuition. 
He does not, like Locke, Kant, and (though less explicitly") 
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Hegel, trace knowledge back to two different and inde- 
pendent sources, whether this difference be due to reality 
or merely to our ignorance; 16 and unsatisfactory though 
this procedure must be, still it does safeguard those who 
adopt if from the voxeqov jtooteoov which in my opinion 
vitiates Croce's theory; for as soon as one of these two 
bases threatens to prove inadequate it always remains 
possible to take the leap to the other, even though our ideal 
should be to apply the maxim natura non facit saltum to 
our philosophy; for it is after all decidedly a leap in the 
dark. Croce, however, posits but one origin for knowledge 
— intuition, as the following passages plainly show : — "In- 
tuitive knowledge has no need of a master; she does not 
need to borrow the eyes of others. — Having freed intuitive 
knowledge from every posterior and external adjunct. . . . 
— The aesthetic form is altogether independent and suffices 
to itself without external support. Expression can exist 
without the concept, but the concept cannot exist without 
expression." This priority and independence of intuition 
are exhibited again in its "purity" : — "What can pure intui- 
tion mean, but intuition pure of every abstraction, of every 
conceptual element, neither science, history, nor philos- 
ophy?" 17 

Such then is for Croce the single ultimate source of all 
experience. Below this, it is true, somewhat in the same 
way as certain phenomena exist below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, we find impressions and sensations, sensational 
material, "mere matter"; but before this can at all enter 
into experience proper it must be transformed by spiritual 
or formal activity; although no explanation of this con- 

*• Cf. Kant, Werke, VIII. 719. "The human understanding is not a faculty 
of immediate perception, but one of thought, which requires alongside of it, or 
as its material, a second quite different faculty or receptivity of perception.'' 
Hegel's treatment of the question seems to be a matter for argument. 

" Aesthetic, pp. 2, 8, 36, 43, 394. 
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version is anywhere given. Thus the problem becomes that 
of accounting for the whole development of experience, 
in its full diversity, from this sole intuitional origin. What 
now is Croce's detailed theory of this evolution? It is 
given partly in the Aesthetic, partly in the Logic. 

(a). Turning to the Logic we find — but still without 
any explanation — that concepts are derived from intuitions 
(representations) by thought ; they are of two kinds, which 
are produced only in the fixed order of true concepts, fol- 
lowed by the- pseudo-concepts of both ordinary knowledge 
and science. "Conceptual fictions follow rigorous concepts 
and presuppose them as their own foundation," 18 while sci- 
ence "is composed of pseudo-concepts" which, despite their 
distinctive characters, fall logically within one category 
with the ideas of everyday life; and the development of 
science is always in a direction away from the concrete 
universality of the philosophic concept proper. Certainly 
both the genesis and the classification here outlined appear 
highly questionable," but let us accept them and observe 
the consequences. 

For from the interaction between the primal intuitions 
and these later formed concepts there next arises history, 
"the product of intuition placed in contact with the concept, 
(which) presupposes the world of the imagination and the 
pure philosophical concepts or categories, and produces its 
judgments or propositions by means of the synthesis of the 
imagination with the concept." It is essential to note that 
the active and operative original concept here is that which 
Croce defines as "pure" and "philosophical," not any lower 
or simpler form from which philosophic concepts them- 
selves may afterwards arise ; on the contrary it is the pure 
concept itself, without any qualifications, which appears 

18 Logic, p. 30; italics mine. 

19 Cf . Journal Phil., toe. cit. 
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and is active at this stage — one of the earliest — in the whole 
evolution. The term "history" again has a very wide 
meaning, and the several accounts which are given of its 
complex formation are by no means of the clearest; it 
denotes "collections of things that have happened to men 
and animals, the earth or the stars. The world of history 
(includes) the reality called physical as well as the spiritual 
and human. All this world is intuition," 20 — in spite of the 
essential activity of the concept from which, as Croce has 
repeatedly insisted, the intuition as such is wholly free. 

(b). The next step, following now the Aesthetic, is that 
this historic knowledge, the offspring of intuitions and pure 
concepts, becomes one of the indispensable bases of Science, 
the sole other being philosophy. "What there is of truth 
in the natural sciences is either philosophy or historical 
fact. What they contain proper to themselves is abstract 
and arbitrary. Natural sciences presuppose historical ma- 
terial. They submit this material to ... . abstraction and 
systematization." 21 And so far, apart from any deficiencies 
of explanatory theory, there appears to be no fundamental 
logical defect in the course of the exposition ; but with the 
next stage in the argument — at least so far as the Aesthetic 
is concerned — this certainly seems to arise. For if the 
historic-scientific knowledge, whose development has just 
been described, follows a further course it must itself be- 
come philosohpy. "When the natural sciences wish to form 
themselves into perfect sciences, they must enter the philo- 
sophical circle, posit concepts anything but natural, (which) 
are true and proper philosophical efforts." 22 

(c). Thus one (if not the sole) final result of experi- 
ence is philosophy; but philosophy, definitely and specific- 
ally in the form of the pure philosophical concept, has al- 
so Aesthetic, pp. 52, 384, 49. 
» Pp. SO, 384. 
** P. SO. 
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ready been postulated as one of the original sources of this 
experience ; thus it appears first at the beginning as one of 
the origins, and also at the end, and in the same form of the 
true concept, as the result. The line of argument is cer- 
tainly complete; but unfortunately it attains its comple- 
tion only by turning back upon itself so as to form a fallaci- 
ous circle. Philosophy, as one of the supreme ends of ex- 
perience, has been accounted for only by being presup- 
posed, with little explanation or none, at the earliest stages 
of development; it is at once therefore effect and cause, 
origin and result; and the theory, if it is to be taken as 
something more than a mere external description of the 
phenomena, finally explains nothing whatever in any real 
sense of the word; it merely at the most interprets the 
development in terms of itself, and thus approaches the 
sterile identity A=A. 

Other considerations, based in part upon Croce-'s own 
principles, confirm this conclusion. The final philosophical 
concept must necessarily be identical with the original be- 
cause, quite apart from Croce's explicit theory, no other 
source remains possible. For intuition is, always and es- 
sentially, free from concepts ; history again, though it may 
utilize or incorporate them, itself never forms any ; it "does 
not form concepts, does not construct universals or abstrac- 
tions, but posits intuitions" ; 23 while science, as distinctively 
such, obtains its peculiar concepts only by modifying, dis- 
torting, or even falsifying the philosophic concept proper, 
which, it must be remembered, is prior to all other con- 
cepts whatever. 24 Again, philosophy, unless it takes the 
form which is popularly supposed to arise from the think- 
er's inner consciousness, must obviously rest upon data of 
some kind — historic, artistic, scientific — indeed on facts 

28 p. 44. 

"Logic, pp. 45, 46, 89, 369. 
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and principles of all sorts which are either not philosophic 
at all or at least not explicitly so. It is true that here the 
Logic differs from the Aesthetic in that the former ex- 
cludes the possibility, recognized by the latter, of science 
merging in philosophy; on the other hand, the Aesthetic 
would on this point seem to agree the better with actual 
facts, whereas if the standpoint of the Logic is correct the 
consequence must be that one possible source the less re- 
mains from which philosophy can arise. But Croce either 
excludes such material data entirely from the scope of 
philosophy proper, or he derives them from intuitions 
together with concepts which themselves are essentially 
philosophic, and so leaves the problem without any true 
solution whatever. 

4. And in quite another aspect — in relation now to Art 
and the artist — Croce's Aesthetic seems to be strikingly 
inadequate. I have alluded already to his reduction of the 
distinction between artistic and other experience to a dif- 
ference that is never more than quantitative ; but he appears 
further to cut Art completely off both from reality and from 
thought. For reality, the following passages are sufficiently 
emphatic: "Art is governed entirely by imagination; its 
only riches are images. Art does not pronounce (objects) 
real or imaginary. Art feels and represents them. Nothing 
more. Art .... uses the real, without changing or falsify- 
ing it ... . apprehends it immediately, before it is modified 
by the concept. The content of the pure intuition cannot 
be either an abstract or a speculative concept, or a con- 
ceptualized representation. Nor can it be a perception 
(which) implies the application of an abstract concep- 
tion." 25 

It must be admitted that at first sight the closeness of 
the connection between Art and reality could not be more 

™ Aesthetic, pp. 385, 394, 397. 
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emphatically expressed than it is here; their interrelation 
is presented as immediate, without any change or qualifica- 
tion whatever; and it is only when this view, or rather 
the manner in which it is expressed by Croce, is considered 
in its bearing upon the nature of human experience as a 
whole that its shortcomings become apparent. For it seems 
to invert the actual and indeed the only conceivable mode 
in which experience develops ; so that art in short is brought 
down to the level of instinct, or of some similarly automatic 
or non-self-conscious response to external stimuli and in- 
ternal impulses, instead of ranking with the highest pos- 
sibilities of spiritual endeavor and attainment. I do not 
suppose that this result is deliberately the aim of Croce's 
thought, in spite of his suggestion that art may be the 
lowest grade of the theoretic spirit. 26 None the less does it 
seem impossible to place it, as he does, prior to the explicit 
consciousness of reality, and then to treat this as but an 
additional or indeed extraneous modification which is wholly 
due to that Crocean negation of artistic activity, conceptual 
thought. 

On the contrary, if we consider art, as it is only fair 
to do, at its more advanced stages and in the persons of 
its best exponents, its sole ultimate aim, its only explicit 
criterion, self-consciously chosen and pursued, is reality as 
such. Croce's contention may possibly hold of art in its 
earliest origins, whether historic or individual ; of the simple 
savage adorning his cave, or of the child who, indifferent 
to actuality, depicts two eyes in the human profile ; but even 
this can only be because consciousness as a whole is there 
undifferentiated, permeated by a universal simplicity; not 
because the pure artistic impulse is strong, and the abstract 
concept of reality undeveloped. Artistic activity doubtless 
possesses a quasi-instinctive character; but only a super- 

*• Loc. cit., p. 384. 
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ficial analysis can regard this as more than an appearance 
reflecting the observer's own limitations, and so lose sight 
of the elements of rejection and selection which are indis- 
pensable. That reality, then, with which art is in such im- 
mediate relation is never prior to the reality of perception, 
but is rather an advance on this, an elevation and tran- 
scendence of it. The artist does not rise to the level of 
perceptive and rational experience; rather he descends to 
it, from a mount of transfiguration f he enjoys not a 
childish dream, but a divine vision. If great art is con- 
scious — explicitly though perhaps not articulately consci- 
ous — of any end at all; if it purposely, though not reflec- 
tively, chooses and applies any standard whatever; that 
end and standard is reality. It is not of course, except for 
a worthless "realism," the pseudo-reality of everyday ex- 
perience; but this is due not to the peculiarly conceptual 
character of that experience but to its comparative poverty 
and lack of intellectual value. It may not, again, be a 
reality that will stand the test of criticism ; deeper insight 
may prove it to be imperfect or false. But that does not 
alter the fact that for the true artist the individual standard 
is reality as he conceives (or even imagines) it. The irre- 
sistible driving force which urges him on is the supreme 
reality of perfection, the sole justification of his effort and 
the only apology for failure. But Croce makes the artist 
to be first artist, and then human; his intuitions precede, 
or are separate from, his perceptions ; so that he can turn 
from his perceptions and fall back on intuitions; which 
means in effect that he can at will deprive himself of his 
essential humanity and abandon his natural personality. 
And to assert that "art is in contact with reality, but does 
not know that it is so in contact and therefore is not truly 

* T I stand on alien ground. 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep. 

— Abt Vogler. 
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in contact," is to destroy the grounds of artistic inspira- 
tion. 28 It may be hypercritical to point out that an object, 
as object, cannot be felt; but no object appeals to an artist 
simply because it is an object, though it may so appeal to 
an amoeba. Art responds to an object because, para- 
doxical though it may appear, it is not an object; because 
it transcends itself, implying something more than what 
itself appears, and revealing, interpreting, something of the 
perfect whole that is hidden from the consciousness to 
which it is an "object." Thus art is always much more 
than passive feeling and representation; it is rather su- 
premely active, creatively endowing the object that it "uses" 
with more or less of perfection, with beauty, sublimity, or 
grace. 

Croce profoundly misreads then both the lower human 
and the higher artistic relation towards reality. His "in- 
tuition" is nothing but an abstraction, as are the "sensa- 
tion" and "thought" of faculty psychology ; it can not, more 
than they, be so isolated and separated from concrete ex- 
perience as to form the material and basis of aesthetic, prior 
to and independent of all other elements. The consciousness, 
though not the explicit concept, of reality is original and 
primary, a matter of unreflective belief, the uncriticized 
basis of self and not-self ; not even for the philosopher is it 
a question of applying a concept to some intuitional mate- 
rial which may itself on due occasion be held separately 
before the mind and as such used, felt or represented. This 
concept of reality arises from our experience of reality ; but 
Croce reverses this natural order and so makes consci- 
ousness of the real the result of the concept. 29 

28 Aesthetic, p. 401. The entire section III may be compared. Contrast 
again Abt Vogler — 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are ! 

28 "The perception of a physical object as such is not a pure intuition but 
implies the application of an abstract concept" ; Aesthetic, p. 397. But obviously 
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And as with reality, so with thought; the connection 
indeed is inevitable. Certainly gradations and distinctions 
become apparent here which before were absent; but to 
divorce art from thought is to eviscerate it; most notably, 
perhaps, in poetry, although music, most emotional of all 
the arts, is also concerned. Profound thought is of the 
essence of great poetry. The dramatist, depersonalizing 
himself, depicts and expresses the whole personality — emo- 
tions, will and thought — of his characters; any play of 
Shakespeare's is sufficient proof of this; to question it is 
to deny history and life. "No man" says Coleridge — at 
once a competent critic, poet and thinker — the most pene- 
trating critic Britain ever possessed, according to Richard 
Garnett, — "was ever yet a great poet, without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher." The poet's thought, 
certainly, is quite other than that of the professed thinker ; 
it flies and circles where the other plods and burrows. But 
to separate thought from art as decisively as Croce does — 
so that even "the distinctions made after reflection have 
nothing to do with art" 30 — is to deny the organic identity 
of the larva with the butterfly. 

J. E. Turner. 

this is not on all fours with the naive experience — "if I open my eyes and look 

at a mountain " ; it disregards an enormous advance in critical analysis. Cf. 

James, Psychology, ch. 21, and Emerson, Michael Angela. 

"Aesthetic, p. 32. 



